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THE ROMAN CALENDAR 


A Condensation of a Paper 


By Rosert G. HoersBer 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri 


The time is out of joint: O cursed 
spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right! 

—Hamilet, Act 1, Scene v, 189-190. 


HE STATEMENT of Hamlet 
may be applied to Julius Caesar 
—or rather to his assistant Sosigenes. 
The difficulty of keeping time “in 
joint” can hardly be realized unless 
one examines the various alterations, 
and necessities for alteration, in the 
Roman calendar. Also, for an under- 
standing of our own calendar the al- 
terations which Julius Caesar intro- 
duced are of primary importance, 
since the Julian calendar, with several 
slight changes, is the basis of the cal- 
endar of the present day. 

One of the changes since the time 
of Julius Caesar is that introduced by 
Pope Gregory XIII in 1582, adopted 
in England only in 1752, in Greece 
after the Second World War, and 
still rejected by Russia and by the 
Greek church generally. According 
to the Julian system the year was too 
long by eleven minutes and fourteen 
seconds—a difference which amounts 
to one day in one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight years. In the course of a few 
centuries, therefore, the equinox had 
retrograded towards the beginning of 
the year. In order to restore the 
equinox to its former place, Pope 
Gregory XIII directed that ten days 
be suppressed in the calendar for the 
vear 1582. Because the error of the 
Julian calendar was approximately 
three days in four hundred years, 
Gregory ‘ordered the intercalation of 
leap year to be omitted in all cen- 
tenary years except those which are 
multiples of four hundred. Other al- 
terations since Julius Caesar first is- 
sued the Julian calendar are the 
changes in the names of July and 
August, which the Roman Senate 
made in honor of Julius Caesar and 
Caesar Augustus during their respec- 
tive lives (Macrobius, Sat. i, 12, 34; 
Censorinus xxii, 9). 

Removing from our minds _ these 
later changes, we arrive at the calen- 
dar which Julius Caesar established. 
The Julian calendar consisted of a 
cycle of four years of three hundred 
and sixty-five days each, with an ad- 
ditional day in the fourth year added 
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BRIGHTEST AND BEST 
OF THE SONS OF 
THE MORNING 


. A Hymn for the Epiphany 
TRANSLATED BY J. C. RoBERTSON 
Toronto, Canada 


O splendidissima proles Aurorae, 
Opem fer, lucem da nobis caecis; 

Astrum quod decus es plagae Eoae, 
lesu infantis ad cunas dux sis. 


Gelidus umor pracsepe irrorat 
Humilis iacet inter pecudes; 

Chorus caelestis cubantem adorat 
Qui creat, regit, ac servat omnes. 


Nonne nos decet donare divinas 
Oblationes magni pretii, 
Myrrham, tus, aurum, gemmas, 
margaritas, 
Gazam quaesitam terraque et mari? 


Frustra amplissima dona feremus; 
Mavult ex corde toto diligi. 

Frustra divitiis Deum colemus; 
Pluris sunt pauperum preces illi. 


after the Terminalia, or February 23. 
The order, names, and length of the 
months were as follows (CIL 1, 2, 1, 


290-294, 256-279): 


Januarius ...... 31 days 
Februarius ..... 28 days 
........ 31 days 
30 days 
31 days 
30 days 
Quintilis ....... 31 days 
31 days 
September ..... 30 days 
October ....... 31 days 
November ..... 30 days 
December ...... 31 days 


To establish this calendar and to 
correct the confusion which had 
arisen in the calendar of the Republic, 
Caesar, aided by the mathematician 
Sosigenes, extended the year 46 B. C. 
to four hundred and forty-five days, 
and started the Julian calendar on 
January 1, 45 B. C. Although Caesar 
and Sosigenes retained the names of 
the months, their divisions by Kalends, 
Nones, and Ides, the signs of the days, 
and the names of all the festivals of 
the previous calendar, they added ten 
days to the Republican calendar of 
three hundred and fifty-five days: 
two at the end of Januarius, Sextilis, 
and December, and one at the end of 
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Aprilis, Junius, September, and No- 
vember. These new days were placed 
at the end of the months in order that 
the days on which religious festivals 
fell might remain as before (Macro- 
bius, Sat. i, 14, 6-9). 

The days which Caesar and Sosi- 
genes added being removed, the Re- 
plican calendar which Caesar altered 
reappears thus: 


Januarius ...... 29 days 
Februarius ..... 28 days 
31 days 
29 days 
31 days 
29 days 
31 days 
29 days 
September ..... 29 days 
October ....... 31 days 
November ..... 29 days 
December ...... 29 days 

355 days 


A year of three hundred and fifty- 
five days would perhaps be a lunar 
year, for a true lunar year contains 
three hundred and fifty- four days, 
eight hours, and forty- -eight minutes. 
A lunar vear, being about eleven days 
short of the solar year, however, 
would soon become out of harmony 
with the seasons; and such a lack of 
harmony with the seasons would ren- 
der the calendar useless for an agri- 
cultural people, and it was for such 
a people that the Roman religious 
calendar was established. To harmon- 
ize the calendar with the solar year, 
therefore, a cycle of four years was 
devised, of which the first had three 
hundred and fifty-five days, the sec- 
ond three hundred and fifty-five plus 
twenty-two, the third three hundred 
and fifty-five, and the fourth three 
hundred and fifty-five plus twenty- 
three. The extra twenty-two and 
twenty-three days were inserted after 
the Terminalia, or February 23 (Ma- 
crobius, Sat. i, 13, 15; Censorinus xx, 
6). Because the total number of days 
(1465) in this cycle of four years was 
about one day too much per year, cor- 
rections were made from time to time 
by the Pontifices, who had charge of 
the calendar. Through misuse or neg- 
lect of intercalation the whole system 
was out of gear before the last century 
of the Republic, and Caesar and So- 
sigenes were compelled to put the 
time “in joint.” 

The Romans attributed the estab- 
lishment of a year of twelve months 
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to Numa (Ovid, Fasti i, 43-44). Ac- 
cording to tradition there existed pre- 
viously a year of ten months, w hich 
the Romans associated with Romulus 
(Ovid, Fasti i, 27-42; on this whole 
subject see Classical Journal 39, 487- 
490; 40, 103-104; 43, 163-168 and 347) 
Four of the months of this year— 
Martius, Maius, Quintilis, and Octo- 
ber—were supposed to have had 
thirty-one days, and the rest thirty. 
The total number of days would then 
be three hundred and four (Censor- 
inus xx, 2). Because this would be 
neither a solar year nor a lunar year 
of ten months, some scholars do not 
believe that such a system was ever 
really the basis of a state calendar 
(W. W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, 2). 
In support of the tradition regarding 
an original ten-month year, the hy- 
pothesis has been adv anced that at 
the end of every year an unnamed and 
undivided period of time was added 
to make it correspond to the solar 
vear and the seasons. Fowler rejects 
this hypothesis because “it has not 
much to recommend it or any analogy 
among other peoples” (ibid. ). Frazer 
however, gives numerous cases of an- 
alogy among other peoples in his com- 
mentary on Ovid’s Fasti (VIII, 29). 
Frazer's discussion of this question 
also brings out the point that such 
an unnamed and undivided period of 
time during the winter would be nat- 
ural for an agricultural people. The 
existence of an original ten-month 
year is substantiated further by the 
names of the months from Quintilis 
through December, for the numerical 
names employed to designate the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
months imply an original ten-month 
vear beginning with Martius and end- 
ing with December. It is perhaps well, 
therefore, to accept the tradition 
found in Ovid concerning an original 
ten-month year, and to suppose an 
additional unnamed period at the end 
of each year to make it correspond 
with the solar year and the seasons. 
Another theory is that the year was 
divided into ten “months” of varying 
length according to seasonal phenom- 
ena (TAPA 8o, 329-331). 

The subject of an original ten-month 
vear is closely linked with the ques- 
tion of the order of the months; for a 
ten-month year indicates that Martius 
was the first month. That this is so is 
stated by Ovid in the Fasti (i, 39): 
“Martis erat primus mensis, Venerisque 
secundus.” Festus, representing Ver- 
rius Flaccus, supports this tradition 
when he states (150): “Martius mensis 
initium fuit anni et in Latio et post 
Romam conditam.” The nature of the 
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religious festivals also reveals a distinct 
break between Februarius and Mar- 
tius, but between the festivals of De- 
cember and those of Januarius there is 


CALL FOR 
SUMMER COURSES 


For several years the May issue of 


THe Ouritook con- 
tained lists of summer courses in 
Latin, Greek, ancient history and 


civilization, ancient art, archaeology, 
classical literature in translation, lin- 
guistics, general language, and the 
teaching of high-school Latin, which 
were being planned by various col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country. Copy for the May, 1952 

issue must be in by March first. Mew. 
bers of college faculties who can sup- 
ply lists of projected summer courses 
by that date are earnestly requested 
to send them to the Editor, Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. Please 


do not send catalogues. 


no such break. It was on the Kalends 
of Martius, and not of Januarius, that 
the sacred fire in the Aedes Vestae was 
renewed and fresh laurels were fixed 
up on the Regia, the two buildings 
which were the central points of the 
oldest Roman religion. The Kalends 
of Martius continued to be the Roman 
New Year’s Day long after the of- 
ficial beginning of the year had been 
changed to the Kalends of Januarius 
about 153 B. C. (Fowler, op. cit., 5). 
The first impression received from 
these statements is that Martius was 
the first month of the ten-month year; 
that Januarius and Februarius fol- 
lowed December when the twelve- 
month year was introduced; and that 
the beginning of the year was changed 
to the Kalends of Januarius about 153 
B. C., when the consuls began to enter 
office on that day, because it was con- 
venient to have the consuls in Rome 
for some time before they left the 
city in March. The following lines of 
Ovid, however, do not agree Ww ith the 
above impression (Fasti il, 47-54): 
Sed tamen antiqui ne nescius or— 
dinis erres, 
Primus, ut est, Jani mensis et 
ante fuit. 
Qui sequitur Janum, veteris fuit 
ultimus anni, 
Tu quoque sacrorum, Termine, 
finis eras. 
Primus enim Jani mensis, quia ianua 
prima est; 
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Qui sacer est imis Manibus, imus 
erat. 

Postmodo creduntur spatio distantia 

longo 
Tempora bis quini continuasse 
Viri. 

These lines plainly mean that from the 
time when Martius ceased to be the 
first month, the year began with Jan- 
uarius and ended with Februarius, un- 
til the time of the Decemvirate in 451 
B. C., when Februarius became the 
second month and December the last. 
This problem admits one of two solu- 
tions: either Ovid's statements are 
based on historical facts, or he is ar- 
guing aetiologically. According to the 
former interpretation the original or- 
der of the twelve months was Janu- 
arius, Martius, Aprilis, etc., ending 
with Februarius, and the Decemvirs 
made Februarius the second and De- 
cember the twelfth month. Accord- 
ing to the latter interpretation Ovid, 
or perhaps his authority, thought that 
Januarius must have always been the 
first month since the time of its in- 
troduction, because ianua signifies a, 
door, or entrance into the new year, 
and could never have been the elev- 
enth month of the year. Since there 
is no other reference in Roman lit- 
erature to such a change, Ovid appears 
to be arguing aetiologically instead of 
on definite evidence, as the expres- 
sions quia ianua prima est and cre- 
duntur seem to imply. 

The calendar was first published by 
Gnaeus Flavius, curule aedile, in 304 
B. C. Our authority for this event is 
Livy, who writes (ix, 46, 5): “... 
fastosque circa forum in albo propo- 
suit, ut quando lege agi posset scire- 

* After this we hear nothing until 
de B. C., when a consul, Marcus Ful- 
vius Nobilior, adorned his temple of 
Hercules and the Muses with a calen- 
dar which contained .explanations or 
notes as well as dates ( Macrobius, Sat. 
i, 12, 16). These are the only indica- 
tions we have of the way in which the 
pre-Julian calendar was made known 
to the people. The correction of the 
calendar by Julius Caesar, however, 
brought about a multiplication of 
copies of the original one issued under 
Caesar’s edict. In the neighboring 
municipalities, as well as in Rome, 
both public and private copies were 
made and set up on stone, or painted 
on the walls or ceilings of buildings 
(Petronius, Cena 30). Only copies of 
the Julian calendar have survived, and 
only one, the Fasti Maffeiani, is almost 
complete; the remaining thirty-odd 
copies are mere fragments. Four- 
teen of these fragmentary copies were 
found in or near Rome; eleven in 
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neighboring municipalities; four are of 
uncertain origin, and one is a frag- 
ment from Cisalpine Gaul (Fowler, 
op. Cit., 11-12). 
e565 
AN INVITATION 
By JorHamM JoHNson 
New York University 

New York University’s eighteenth 
annual Baird Memorial Latin Sight- 
Reading Contest for secondary 
schools will take place on Saturday, 
March 22, 1952. Teams nominated by 
their teachers compete in carefully 
supervised upper (Cicero) and lower 
(Caesar) group examinations for team 
cups, medals, and certificates, with a 
$250-a-vear scholarship at New York 
University’s Washington Square Col- 
lege as a special award for the indivi- 
dual upper group winner, and silver 
medals for individual winners in each 
of five geographical areas. 

In 1951, 629 students from 139 
schools competed; the individual win- 
ner was a high-school youth from 
Plainfield, New Jersey, with a young 
lady from Greenwich, Connecticut, as 
a runner-up. 

Until now, participants in the Baird 
Contest have been drawn from the 
so-called “commuting radius” of New 
York City; but since the war the com- 
muting radius has shown a tendency 
to extend itself. As a result, the Class- 
ics Department of Washington Square 
College, which crzanizes the contest 
and awards the prizes, has decided to 
extend the invitation to compete to 
any secondary school in the United 
States which is willing to enter con- 
testants and assume the expenses of 
their New York visit. 

Full teams consist of six students, 
three in each group. Schools which 
do not wish to enter full teams have 
the privilege of entering a three-man 


team in either the upper or lower 
group. 

Teachers desiring further informa- 
tion may write Professor Lionel Cas- 
son, Classics Dept., Washington 
Square College, New York 3, N. Y., 
before March 1, 1952. 


MATERIALS 


To any teacher of Latin who is also 
a teacher of English, the G. and C. 
Merriam Co., of Springfield 2, Mass., 
will send free of charge a copy of the 
little magazine Word Study. Those 
writing for it should name their teach- 
ing connection, and indicate that they 
teach English. 

The University of Wisconsin has 
just issued a very attractive booklet 
entitled The Study of Foreign Lan- 
guages Today. Designed primarily 
for counselors and advisers in high 
school and college, the booklet gives 
information about. courses and _ re- 
quirements in foreign language, and 
also a great many new statements as 
to the value of foreign language study, 
by outstanding persons in many dif- 
ferent fields, all members of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Wisconsin. 
Any teacher may obtain a copy with- 
out charge, by writing to the Office 
of Student Personnel Services, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Professor C. G. Brouzas, of West 
Virginia University, at Morgantown, 
has done much research on the orig- 
inal of Byron’s “Maid of Athens.” His 
latest paper is “Whittington’s Letters 
to Mariana Macri, Sister of the Maid 
of Athens,” which was published in 
the West Virginia Academy of Sci- 
ence, Vol. 22, pp. 107-115. A few re- 
prints are available for free distribu- 
tion. Persons interested may com- 
municate with Professor Brouzas. 
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} LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


A NEW YEAR DINNER 

Miss Essie Hill, of Little Rock, 
Ark., chairman of the Committee on 
Classical Clubs of the American Class- 
ical League, writes: 

“The Latin Club at the Hammond 
(Indiana) High School last year had 
a New Year dinner. Place-cards were 
small Janus-heads. There were New 
Year banners, large and small, with 
the legend: ‘Novum annum faustum 
et felicem et fortunatum et laetum!’ 
Two boys took the part of Janus. 
They sat back to back on a low table, 
with a sheet draped over both of 
them. A third boy interviewed Janus 
as Ovid does in his Fasti. Another 
large Janus-head was mounted on a 
wooden standard.” 

AN ASTROLOGICAL PARTY 

Miss Hill continues: 

“The same school on another oc- 
casion had an astrological party. Be- 
fore entering the room, each student 
received a small replica of his sign 
of the zodiac, which he wore during 
the evening. Those born under the 
same sign were grouped together, and 
thus games were played.” 

NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 

Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, of the Lib- 
bey High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations of the American Classical 
League, writes: 

“Last March 14, the People’s Forum 
of The Toledo Blade was devoted en- 
tirely to letters on the value of Latin, 
from my students. The spread of let- 
ters was captioned ‘Students Give 
Reminders of Value of Study of 
Latin.’ 

SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LATIN 

Mrs. Burton continues: 

“If more teachers of the classics, in 
both high school and college, who are 
good and entertaining speakers, could 
speak to teachers in training, or stu- 
dents in the first vear of college work, 
a great deal of good could be done. It 
is not necessary to speak too obvious- 
ly about Latin. These young people 
are anxious to obtain teach:ng posi- 
tions upon graduation, and if they had 
Latin in high school and were compe- 
cent students, they should be informed 
that a qualified Latin teacher can, in 
the majority of cases, choose from 
many vacancies offered. 

“I recommend also that more teach- 
ers of Latin should attend professional 
meetings other than those directly 
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concerned with Latin. If a Latin 
teacher becomes interested in counsel- 
ing, then she has a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to champion the cause of Latin 
whenever that subject is slurred and 
maligned, as is so often the case. 
School administrators and counselors 
are interested in getting the students 
through high school without a snag, 
on an assembly line, as it were. Most 
of them are not much concerned with 
subject matter, having been them- 
selves educationally nurtured on tran- 
sitory pedagogic fads. Latin is a snag 
because success in its study requires 
effort and concentration. To change 
the figure, it is a target for many 
counselors and administrators to shoot 
at. Those interested in Latin should, 
by all means, invade the enemy’s camp 
and tell the enemies of Latin some 
things they seemingly do not know.” 
LATIN FOR ENGINEERING 

Mr. Jacob Mann, of Boys’ High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 

“Please note that one Engineering 
College, at least, advocates Latin!” 

He sends in the current Bulletin of 
the School of Mines and Metallurgy 
of the University of Missouri, which 
lists, p. 17, among the courses desig- 
nated as furnishing “ideal prepara- 
tion” for their students, “two vears 
of Latin.” 

LATIN INSTITUTE, 1952 

Many persons who have in the past 
attended the Latin Institute of the 
American Classical League agree that 
the gathering is the most pleasant and 
profitable one in the field. Members 
of the League will be happy to learn 
that Miami University has again in- 
vited them to its beautiful campus, and 
that the Fifth Latin Institute will be 
held June 19, 20, and 21, 1952. 

Mr. George A. Land, of Newton 
High School, Newtonville, Mass., has 
been named Chairman of the Program 
Committee for the 1952 Latin Insti- 
tute, and has announced the person- 
nel of his Committee, as follows: 
Walter R. Agard, University of Wis- 
consin,; Wilbert L. Carr, University 
of Kentucky; Juanita M. Downes, 
Cheltenham (Pa.) High School; Fred 
S. Dunham, University of Michigan; 
Clarence A. Forbes, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Franklin B. Krauss, The Penn- 
sylvania State College; Lois A. Larson, 
York Community High School, Elm- 
hurst, Ill.; Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter 
College of the City of New York; 
Eugene W. Miller, University of 
Pittsburgh; Henry C. Montgomery, 
Miami University; Jonah W. D. 
Skiles, University of Kentucky; John 
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W. Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan University; 
Mars M. Westington, Hanover Col- 
lege; Dorrance S. White, University 
of lowa; Emilie Margaret White, 
Public High Schools of Washington, 
D. C. Also, Marguerite B. Grow, 
Hockaday School, Dallas, Texas. 

Suggestions for the program may 
be sent to Mr. Land or to any mem- 
ber of his Committee. Meanwhile, 
those who have enjoyed the Institute 
are urged to spread the news of the 
1952 meeting, and to persuade others 
to come to it. 


ON A DANCER IN EGYPT 

That history occasionally repeats 
itself in striking fashion is a fact well 
known to all students of the past. 
Accordingly, classicists familiar with 
the poems of Sappho have been smil- 
ing a little over recent news reports 
of the romance of a well-to-do Amer- 
ican and an Egyptian dancer. 

One of the three brothers of the 
poetess Sappho was Charaxus, a 
wealthy wine merchant. While on a 
trip to Naucratis, in Egypt, with a 
cargo of Lesbian wine, Charaxus fell 
in love with a beautiful dancer. Her 
name was Doricha, but she was better 
known by her nickname Rhodopis, 
“rose-faced.”. A Thracian by birth, 
and a slave, she had spent several years 
in Samos. (It is an odd coincidence 
that the Egyptian dancer currently in 
the news is named Samia.) She had 
then been brought to Egypt by her 
master, Xanthes of Samos. Charaxus 
bought Rhodopis for a large sum of 
money, and set her free. (Herodotus 
il, 134-5; Strabo xvii, 805; Suidas, s. v. 
Sappho; Athenaeus xiii, 596 b-c.) 

Evidently the romance was not a 
pleasing one to Charaxus’ family. 
Sappho upbraided her brother with 
considerable bitterness, and addressed 
to him a poetic epistle on the subject, 
in which she is said to have accused 
Doricha of being a “gold-digger” (cf. 
Athenaeus xiii, 596 b). Only a frag- 
ment of this poem has come down to 
us (No. 37, Loeb). However, we may 
perhaps derive an indirect idea of its 
contents from Ovid, who in Heroides 
xv, 63-8 has Sappho lament that her 
brother, ignoring her warnings, has 
spent upon the dancer all that he pos- 
sessed, and is now in need. 

Rhodopis subsequently became im- 
mensely wealthy, and was famed 
throughout all the Greek and Egypt- 
ian cities. There were even some 
writers who attributed to her the con- 
struction of the smallest of the Great 
Pyramids at Gizeh (Herodotus ii, 
134). —L. B. L. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN 


By Frep S. DUNHAM 
University of Michigan 


HERE IS no uniform syllabus for 

courses in the teaching of Latin. 
The professional preparation of the 
Latin teacher as provided by methods 
courses varies from institution to in- 
stitution according to the previous 
courses taken by the students, and 
according to the special interests of 
instructors. But it is safe to say that 
all such courses include curricular and 
extracurricular training. 

I shall touch lightly upon the cur- 
ricular aspects of the methods course 
and directed teaching. 

When we consider the present state 
of confusion regarding the high- 
school curriculum, with trends toward 
general courses and the bread-and- 
butter aspects of education, with un- 
due emphasis placed on social life, 
with general neglect of letters, and a 
definite threat to force Latin out of 
the high school—then we are con- 
vinced that the time is ripe to launch 
a universal drive. The signs of the 
times reveal a rising tide of dissatis- 
faction with the public high schools. 
An increasing number of protesting 
articles in magazines reflect this dis- 
satisfaction. Parents want their chil- 
dren to know their mother tongue. 
This is our cue. We must spend 
more time in teaching English gram- 
mar and vocabulary through Latin. 
We can find the time to do this, and 
many other fine things which classi- 
cal teachers are well equipped to do, 
by placing less emphasis on formal 
translation and formal syntactical an- 
alysis. We must train our future 
teachers to teach their pupils to read 
Latin for understanding, interpreta- 
tion, and appreciation. The loss of 
formal translation will not be too 
grave if their learning is satisfying, 
functional, and permanent. Also, we 
must impress our teachers-in-training 
with the fact that interest is easily 
aroused by comprehension questions, 
running commentaries, journalistic re- 
ports, dramatization of the Latin 
story, and the study of English de- 
rivatives and of word families, both 
Latin and English. 

We turn our attention to the ex- 
tracurricular activities of the Latin 
teacher. The majority of young peo- 
ple now attend the public high school. 
The distinction between preparation 
for college and preparation for life 
is gradually breaking down, and we 
need to broaden the appeal of Latin 
for both groups. It is in this broader 
area of classical values that we should 
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launch our drive. The American 
Classical League is a storehouse of ma- 
terials and teaching aids. Instead of 
using theoretical textbooks on the 
teaching of Latin, | should have our 
future teachers purchase a_ well-se- 
lected “package” containing plays in 
Latin for use in the class, plays in 
English for assemblies, special pro- 
grams for the Latin club, directions 
for Roman banquets, infor- 
mation about the Junior Classical 
League. Latin is fun, and if it is fun 
they want, let’s give it to them. If 
every Latin teacher will do these 
things, Latin will become the most 
popular course in high school. 

To be specific, courses in methods 
and directed teaching today should 
include all or most of the following 
requirements: 

1. Readings and reports from THe 
CrassicaL Ourtook, The Classical 
Journal, The Classical Weekly, and 
various News Letters. 

2. The keeping of a log or source 
book or expanding file on classroom 
activities and professional equipment. 

3. The development of some degree 
of skill in using the pupils’ natural 
love for dramatizing stories in the 
classroom. 

4. An acquaintance with the classi- 
cal resources of the particular state, 
to be found in art galleries, museums, 
churches and other public buildings, 
place-names, the mottoes of schools 
and colleges, the motto on the state 
seal in some states, and Latin words 
and phrases used in legal documents. 

5. Instruction in regard to pupil re- 
ports and projects involving objects 
in the home and community which re- 
flect classical influences — such as 
architectural designs, furniture, pic- 
tures, chinaware, silver, textiles, coins, 
paper money, and stamps. 

6. Suggestions for making the class- 
room attractive, including sources for 
pictures, maps, and charts, and direc- 
tions for keeping the bulletin board. 
Other equipment would be a book- 
shelf or table for classical books and 
pamphlets, a file, chairs instead of 
desks, a large table, an exhibit case, 
and a screen and dark curtains for 
showing slides. If this equipment is 
not provided, it is something to work 
for. Some teachers even have a piano 
in the room for the occasional sing- 
ing of Latin songs. Instruction in the 
use of realia should include suggest- 
tions for substitutes where the equip- 
ment is not provided, such as the back 
of a map for a screen, burlap or wall 
board for the usual bulletin board, a 
homemade portable book shelf, and a 
storage box made in the school shop. 
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Students should also be given instruc- 
tion in the preparation of projects for 
the exhibit case, for Latin Week and 
for an Open House for parents. 

7. Instructions in operating audio- 
visual equipment. If a course in this 
field is not offered, it is no great task 


CONTEST CLOSING 


Readers are reminded that this 
year’s Verse Writing Contest will 
close on February 1. Entries may be 
sent to Prof. Lillian B. Lawler, Hun- 
ter College, 695 Park Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y.; to Prof. W. L. Carr, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
29, Ky.; or to Prof. Konrad Gries, 
Queens College, Flushing, New York. 
The rules of the contest may be found 
in our November issue, page 15. 


to teach students how to operate a 
projector for slides and filmstrips, a 
tape or wire recorder, and a recording 
phonograph. The making of home- 
made slides is fascinating and educa- 
tional. A useful and economical visual 
aid is the opaque projector, which can 
be used to show postcard pictures, 
maps, illustrations, and printed pages 
from books. 

8. Practice in using the mimeograph 
or ditto machine. The operation of 
machines such as these is simple, and 
even pupils often know how to run 
them. Student teachers should also 
learn how to type master copies of 
Latin stories, plays, self-tests, Latin 
songs, lists of derivatives, and the like. 

g. Acquaintance with some of the 
Latin newspapers and leaflets pub- 
lished by high schools, and practice 
in editing a local Latin paper in mim- 
eograph or ditto form. Though time- 
consuming, such papers provide a 
motivation for classroom activities, 
and copies have a way of falling into 
the hands of non-Latin pupils and 
parents. 

10. Instruction in organizing a 
chapter of the Junior Classical League, 
and training in using Service Bureau 
materials in planning and conducting 
Latin Club programs. 

11, Opportunities to assist in plan- 
ning and putting on an assembly pro- 
gram once or twice during the year. 
Appropriate for this purpose are class- 
sical plays in English, homemade 
dramatizations, club programs, Roman 
stvle shows, shadow shows, and mock 
radio programs. 

12. Some experience in preparing 
programs for broadcast over a local 
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radio station. Where broadcasting sta- 
tions are not available, these same pro- 
grams can be used in the school 
assembly. 

13. Suggestions in regard to ways of 
securing the cooperation of other 
teachers in making their resources 
available to Latin pupils. Where there 
is a unity of purpose in the faculty, 
the teachers of shop, laboratory, home 
economics, fine arts, and speech wel- 
come such opportunities to render a 
service. 

14. Observation of and as much 
participation as possible in departmen- 
tal and faculty meetings, committees, 
local and state educational meetings, 
and the P.T.A. 

SOME LONG-RANGE 
BIRTHDAYS 
By Cectt THAYER Derry 


High and Latin School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


RANDIOSE observances in Rus- 
sia and her satellite countries of 
the seventieth birthday of Joseph 
Stalin raise certain questions about the 
celebration of the birthdays of noted 
persons. Will Stalin’s rooth and zooth 
birthdays be widely observed? How 
many of the world’s great men are 
honored by such celebrations a hun- 
dred years or five hundred vears or a 
thousand vears after the date of their 
birth? How does it happen that just 
these persons are chosen for so signal 
an honor? Though we cannot answer 
these questions fully, we may try to 
find a few hints to indicate the di- 
rection in which answers may be 
sought. 
The observance of the 1ooth anni- 
versary of a man’s birth is significant, 
but less so than the survival of this 
sort of honor through his 2ooth birth- 
day. For instance, in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where there has been a 
strong historic sense, both in the uni- 
versity and in the community, the 
past fifty years have seen notable ob- 
servances of the centenaries of num- 
erous men, including Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Sr., Louis Agassiz, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, and Charles William 
Eliot.. One cannot help wondering 
how many of these men will be sim- 
ilarly honored when their zooth birth- 
days arrive. It often happens, as in the 
case of each of the men just named, 
that at the 1ooth milestone some ad- 
miring younger contemporaries of the 
great man are still active and eager to 
sound his praises. This advantage no 
one possesses when he gets to be 200 
years old. By that time history has 
performed further screening, so that 
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some among the beloved names no 
longer appear to be of the first im- 
portance. 

In the past few years two men have 
survived this second screening, and 
now bid fair to be still favorites when 
they have passed the tests of three 
hundred years. In 1932 the 200th 
birthday of George Washington was 
widely ‘and heartily celebrated. Who 
doubts that his fame and honors will 
still be in evidence in 2032?) And in 
1949 much was made of the fact that 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was 
born on August 28, 1749. This was 
an international celebration, with arti- 
cles, books, and lectures on Goethe in 
great abundance. The journey of the 
renowned Albert Schweitzer to this 
country to pay tribute with others 
at Aspen, Colorado, to the memory 
of the great internationally-minded 
German was so widely acclaimed that 
many Americans became for the first 
time conscious of Goethe. It is to be 
hoped that many of them obeyed the 
impulse to enlarge their acquaintance 
with his writings. 

Fewer are the men who are still 
accorded the honor of a birthday ob- 
servance on their 300th birthday. 
Shakespeare is one of this small num- 
ber, and many can recall the fanfare 
with which his memory was greeted 
in 1916. We shall be reminded that 
he was born in 1564, and that in 1916 
he had been dead three hundred years. 
The curious fact seems to be that 
when we observed the 300th anni- 
versary of his death, we were also 
honoring the 352nd anniversary of 
his birth, since both his birth and his 
death seem to have occurred on April 
23. In 1947 the gooth anniversary of 
the birth of Cervantes was attended 
with academic acclaim which might 
have amazed the doughty old Spanish 
warrior. And we may expect the 
zooth birthday of Dante to be widely 
observed in 1965, inasmuch as several 
earlier birthdays of his have been so 
celebrated. 

Are there any observances which 
take us back more than seven hundred 
years to the appearance of the great 
man? The august and unique figure 
of Jesus naturally comes to mind, for 
Christmas is probably more widely 
and more regularly celebrated than 
any other birthday. There are two 
curious facts to be noticed about 
Christmas. One is that scholars have 
not yet ceased to discuss the question 
of the actual month and day of that 
momentous event. Though we have 
accepted December 25, we cannot be 
sure that that was the real date of 
the birth of Jesus. Further, it seems 
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not to have been until the fourth cen- 
tury of our era that there was a very 
widespread Christmas celebration. 
This tardiness may have been due in 
large measure to the constant expecta- 
tion of the early Christians that Jesus 
would soon return and begin to wind 
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Ruins of the So-Called Palace of 
Gallienus in Bordeaux, the 
Ancient Burdigala 


up the affairs of this planet. The 
Christian world has made up for this 
slow beginning by the persistence and 
the fervor of its Christmas observ- 
ances through the centuries. 

We classicists note with pride that 
two of our beloved authors, and one 
Roman emperor, are still in the run- 
ning in this contest for long-range 
birthday honors. In 1937 various per- 
iodicals, associations, schools, and col- 
leges acclaimed the zoooth birthday 
of Augustus. In 1935 a great many 
of us participated in various forms of 
honor paid to Horace on the 2o0oth 
birthday of that long-lived poet. Not 
only in this country, but in various 
other lands, such tributes were paid 
to the companionable Horace. More 
extensive still was the celebration in 
1930 of the 20ooth anniversary of Vir- 
gil’s birth. In a great many parts of 
the world the Ides of October, 1930, 
held a very great significance. Num- 
erous were the academic tributes to 
the memory of Virgil. There were 
memorial editions of his works; won- 
derful publications, some of them 
beautifully illustrated, appeared in his 
honor; many kinds of magazines 
showed in their pages both the honor 
and the affection in which he is held; 
and in that year there was probably 
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more information about Virgil in the 
mind of the general public than at any 
previous time in his persisting vitality. 
It seems likely also that his poems 
were more commonly read that year 
than for many a long year before that 
time. 

In all that has been said not one 
woman has been mentioned. Many 
women, from Mother Eve to Helen 
of Troy, Cleopatra, Joan of Are, 
Queen Elizabeth, Queen Victoria, 
Florence Nightingale, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, to mention only a few, 
have been widely known, honored, 
respected, and in some cases loved. 
“Dux femina facti’” was said of both 
Queen Dido of Carthage and Queen 
Elizabeth of England. Yet, except in 
isolated and limited cases, the general 
honoring of the birthdays of women 
has been rare. Why this neglect? 
Could it be history’s sly way of tak- 
ing vengeance for the common fem- 
inine reluctance to reveal vital sta- 
tistics, especially about the year of 
one’s birth? Probably we should not 
suggest that history ‘could be so un- 
gallant, unless the Muse of History 
is convinced that women should stand 
together in this idiosyncrasy. A more 
probable statement is that, as women 
come more and more to be recognized 
factors in the making of history, more 
and more likely is it that some of 
them will achieve the unique distinc- 
tion which we are discussing. When 
her zooth anniversary arrives, it may 
be that Helen Keller, for instance, 
who ts happily still living and achiev- 
ing at this moment, will be recognized 
in this fashion as the great woman that 
she is. 

What sorts of men do we find in 
our lists of those granted long-range 
birthday honors by the consensus of 
mankind?) How many military con- 
querors are here? , Who celebrates 
the birthday of Alexander the Great, 
or of Hannibal, or Caesar, or Fred- 
erick the Great, or Napoleon? How 
many names of monarchs belong in 
our lists? Not a great many. Though 
Asoka, Charlemagne, William Pitt, 
Disraeli, and Bismarck will long be 
remembered for their statesmanship, 
we do not celebrate their birthdays. 
Two American statesmen, to be sure, 
we fondly believe belong in this class 
—Washington for his lofty character 
and patriotic accomplishment, Lincoln 
for his humanitarian grandeur and his 
simple humanity. How about scien- 
tists? However profound may be the 
influence of such men as Thales, Hip- 
pocrates, Aristotle, Archimedes, Gal- 
en, Roger Bacon, Copernicus, Kepler, 
Galileo, Harvey, Isaac Newton, La- 


Beer, 
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voisier, James Watt, Faraday, Sir 
Humphry Davy, Jenner, Pasteur, 


Lord Lister, the Curies, Darwin, Fin- 
stein, and many another, the honors 
which they rightly receive do not 
usually include long-range celebration 
of their birthdays. How about in- 
ventors? When Aeneas found in the 
Elysian Fields a group of those who 
had embellished life by the arts and 
crafts which they had devised (Ae- 
neid vi, 663), would he have recog- 
nized as eligible to that choice com- 
pany the inventors of the telephone, 
the automobile, the radio, and _ tele- 
vision? Though opinions may differ 
about the answer to that question, it 
seems clear that none of these inven- 
tors are in the select class of those 
whose long-range birthdays are wide- 
lv celebrated. Few painters or sculp- 
tors are included. Musicians are apt to 
be honored in a somewhat different 
fashion. For instance, it was planned 
that in 1950 the entire body of the 
works of Johann Sebastian Bach was 
to be recorded on films; but this is 
because 1750 was the year of his death, 
and not of his birth. Among explor- 
ers and discoverers the most notable 
is perhaps Christopher Columbus, and 
of course in this country we celebrate 
Columbus Day. This, however, is not 
the birthday of Columbus, but Octo- 
ber 12 is observed because of the dis- 
covery which he made on that day. 
Orators and writers of prose are not 
commonly remembered their 
birthdays in the peculiar fashion in 
question. Who can tell us without 
reference to an encyclopaedia the day 
on which Demosthenes or Cicero or 
Edmund Burke or Macaulay or Bos- 
suet or Daniel Webster or Dickens or 
Thackeray or Tolstoy was born? The 
only prose writer whose name we 
have found in our short list is Cer- 
vantes. 

Let us remind ourselves that we are 
not trying to apportion honors to 
great men according to their rank 
among the world’s geniuses. We are 
simply selecting those who have quali- 
fied for one special kind of honor, and 
in a Wide area of the earth’s surface. 
Robert Burns is honored on his birth- 
day by his fellow countrymen, but 
we cannot include him in this more 
exclusive list. Benito Juarez may be 
honored in Mexico as the liberator of 
that country, but the area of his in- 
fluence is not wide enough to write 
his name with those of Jesus, Virgil, 
Horace, Dante, Cervantes, Shake- 
speare, and Goethe. It would appear 
that to a high degree of greatness must 
be added some quality which elicits 
personal affection and admiration if 


one is to be admitted into the small, 
choice company of those whose birth- 
days are to be widely observed 
through the centuries. And it would 
seem that one who aspires to join 
that choice company might well pray 
that in his next reincarnation, if such 
there be, he might be born as one of 
the great and beloved poets. 
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Arch of Germanicus Reflected in the 
Charente River at Saintes, the 
City of the Santones 


DE GALEIS 


By B. DeGrarr 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


N The Riddle of MacArthur, John 
Gunther (p. 29) says of one of 
the most colorful of American gen- 
erals “He never wears a steel helmet, 
and seldom carries any arms.” While 
Gunther points out elements of sim- 
ilarity between Caesar and Mac- 
Arthur, that comparison breaks down 
in fundamental issues; but the Gen- 
eral’s practice with regard to eschew- 
ing a helmet reminds one of Anabasis 
i, 8, 6, where Xenophon describes 
Cyrus and his horsemen as “equipped 
with helmets, all except Cyrus. 
Cyrus took his battle position With 
bared head.” 


Loyalty of and to friends is stressed 
by both Xenophon and Gunther of 
Cy rus and MacArthur respectively. 
However, these and other qualities 
undoubtedly belong to most leaders 
of extraordinary magnetism. 


One is tempted to speculate whether 
a flair for the dramatic as well as 
superb confidence in the effect of the 
recognition of vester Ascanius on the 
Trojan matrons caused Aeneas’s son 
(Aen. v, 673) to fling his helmet on 
the ground. Perhaps the fearless and 
charming Ascanius was also destined 
for leadership of a brilliant but con- 
troversial character! 
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MARIA REGINA’S SALLUST 
By Bernerp C. Weber 


Department of History, 
University of Alabama 

URING THE sixteenth century 

the library formed by Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots, was one of 
the most considerable collections of 
printed books accumulated in private 
hands north of the Tweed river. Two 
imperfect inventories, one prepared 
in 1569 and the other in 1578, reveal 
something of the nature and extent 
of the book collections. Time has 
greatly dispersed or destroyed her 
literary treasures, but one interesting 
volume which has survived is now in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. It is an edition of the works of 
Sallust printed in Lyons by Antonius 
Blachard on June 30, 1523. These 
facts may be ascertained from the 
colophon. The title page has only the 
date 1523, without place or printer's 
name. This work is a quarto with 139 
numbered folios besides some unnum- 
bered at the beginning and end. The 
copy has unfortunately been some- 
what cut down, particularly at the 
top and right-hand margin, presuma- 
bly by the eighteenth-century binder. 
On the back of the front cover is the 
bookplate of John Wilson Croker, 
and the book contains a note on the 
fly-leaf to the effect that it was pre- 
sented to the Library by him on July 
26, 1800. 


Various writings in the text of the 
book are interesting. On the recto 
of the fifth unnumbered folio from 
the front, which contains the life of 
Sallust, there is on either side of the 
heading in large letters the signature 
“Maria Regina.” On the recto of the 
following folio there is written, about 
the middle of the page on either side 
of a couple of sub-headings, “ex libris 
Mariae Scotorum reginae.” The text 
is underlined and glossed occasionally 
at various places, but apparently this 
was done by a different hand. On 
folio go recto is the inscription: 
“Hunk {sic| librum Jacobus rex dono 
dedit amico suo reverendo doctori 
Hall.” Finally, on the last page of the 
book, which is occupied only by the 
printer’s device, at the top are four 
lines of Latin elegiacs written by some 
scholarly hand. These lines run as 
follows (the original contractions have 
been expanded, and punctuation has 
been added): 

Sepe meae dixi, 

puellae. 
In gremio sedit protinus illa meo. 

Sepe “Pudet” dixi. Lacrimis vix illa 

retentis 


“Tandem discede,” 


~ 

“ot 
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“Me miseram cur te,” dixit, 
“amare pudet?” 

On the left the lines are held to- 
gether by a rather complicated single 
bracket. Also on the same page are 
several rather childish scribblings by 
someone who has tried to copy details 
from the printer’s device. Near the 
bottom of the page are the numbers 
1-4 with words against them. Only 
those against two and four are legible, 
and they are, respectively, “clemen- 
tia” and “Numa Pompilius.” Also near 
the left margin someone has twice 
written the name “David” with the 
page reversed. 


BOOK NOTES 


Cicero: De Inventione, De Optimo 
Genere Oratorum, Topica. With 
an English Translation by H. M. 
Hubbell. (“Loeb Classical Li- 
brary,” No. 386.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xvili plus 466. $3.00. 

The three opuscula contained in 
this volume are of lesser interest to 
the general reader than Cicero’s larger 
rhetorical works, De Oratore, Brutus, 
and Orator. Still, they have impor- 
tance as being respectively the earliest 
preserved work of a very young and 
self-confident Cicero (De inventione, 
better labeled Rhetorici libri duo) and 
a specimen of what the experienced 
pleader could produce in a time of 
troubled leisure, relying on memory 
alone (Topica, written on a sea voy- 
age in 44 B. C.). These two are 
“handbooks,” the one the first part 
of what was meant to be a complete 
treatise, similar to the anonymous Ad 
Herennium, for the use of those who, 
like the author, were preparing for 
a legal and political career, the other 
a collection of topics, or “sources,” 
for argument (argumenti sedes), com- 
posed at the request of the jurisconsult 
C. Trebatius Testa. As such they are 
stylistically dry, but the illustrations 
that clarify the precepts, frequently 
taken from Roman legal procedure, 
are informative and sometimes fas- 
cinating. The De optimo genere, on 
the other hand, purporting to be the 
introduction to a translation of the 
“Crown” speeches of Aeschines and 
Demosthenes, is a defence of Cicero’s 
definition of “Attic” oratory; it should 
interest students and teachers of 
Cicero’s speeches. 


The translation, the first, appar- 
ently, to appear in English since 1852, 
is excellent: the few inaccuracies and 
omissions are more than balanced by 
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the naturalness and appropriateness 
with which the technically difficult 
Latin is rendered. The Latin text con- 
tains a few misprints: ew for cum 
in De inv. 2.8.28 and 20.61; daro for 
dari, ibid. 29.87; unimi for animi in 
Top. 23.89. The explanatory notes 
are good, bringing cross-references, 
bibliography, evaluations, and helpful 
elucidations where required. More in- 
formation, however, on some of the 
persons alluded to would be helpful 
for the non-specialist. The Index, too, 
is of doubtful value. —K. G. 


The People of Aristophanes. By Vic- 
tor Ehrenberg. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. 
xx plus 418. $5.00. 

The first edition of this work ap- 
peared in 1942, and was sold out in 
less than two years. The present edi- 
tion is not a mere reprint of the ear- 
lier one, but a complete revision: The 
English of the text has been rendered 
more idiomatic; more books and arti- 
cles in the field have been consulted; 
errors have been corrected; and ref- 
erences have been relegated to the 
footnotes. 

The purpose of the author is “to 
give a historical and sociological ac- 
count of Athenian life, based on, and 
illustrated by,” Old Attic Comedy. 
His manner of doing this is demon- 
strated by his chapter headings. After 
chapters on “Old Comedy” and “The 
Comedies,” there are sections on “The 
Farmers,” “The Upper Classes,” 
“Traders and Craftsmen,” “Citizens 
and Foreigners,” “The Slaves,” “Fam- 
ily and Neighbors,” “Money and 
Property,” “Religion and Education,” 
“War and Peace,’ “Economics and 
the State,” and “The People and the 
State.” An excellent “Conclusion” of 
fourteen pages summarizes the find- 
ings. In this chapter, as in the others, 
the author is careful to discount the 
exaggeration inherent in comedy as 
a historical source. 

The volume is illustrated with nine- 
teen plates, derived from terra cottas, 
vase paintings, reliefs, and coins. The 
book contains also an introduction, a 
chronological table, and indexes. In 
the copy in this reviewer’s hands the 
binding is so poorly done that there 
are loose pages; but it is to be hoped 
that this copy is not typical. 

—L. B. L. 

M. Annaei Lucani Belli Civilis Libri 
Decem. Editorum in usum edidit A. 
E. Housman. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1950. 
Third Impression. Pp. xxxvii plus 
342. $2.50. 

This reprint of the second, correct- 
ed impression of 1927 (the original ap- 
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peared in 1926) is a tribute to the 
memory of one of the glories of Brit- 
ish classical scholarship. The first ap- 
pearance of this “editors” edition” of 
the Pharsalia was hailed by classicists 
everywhere: “one of the best books 
of the year,” “ein Meisterwerk,” etc.; 
and several long reviews were devoted 
to painstaking analysis of Housman’s 
views. It will be enough here to in- 
form prospective purchasers of the 
salient features of the work: a preface 
in Housman’s best (or worst) man- 
ner on the manuscripts and on previ- 
ous editions, Housman’s presentation 
of the text of Lucan, with critical and 
explanatory notes in Latin (“delight- 
fully crisp and lucid,” as W. P. Mus- 
tard described them in AJP for 1926) 
at the bottom of the page; and an as- 
tronomical appendix, in English, on 
five passages which Housman felt 
needed more elucidation than he 
could give in his brief notes. This last, 
like the preface and the Latin notes, is 
pure Housman, and by itself worth 
the price of admission. There is also 
a brief index. Both those who are 
looking for a readable and sensible 
text of the Bellum Civile and those 
who appreciate incisive, accurate, and 
imaginative scholarship, enlivened by 
a pungent style and exercised by a 
fascinating, witty personality, will be 
happy that Housman’s Lucan is again 
on the market. —Kk.G. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


The eighty-third annual meeting of 
the American Philological Association 
and the fifty-third annual meeting of 
the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica were held at Princeton University, 
December 27-29, 1951. A meeting of 
the Council of the American Classical 
League was held on the same occasion. 

Officers of the American Philolo- 
gical Association for the year 1952 are 
as follows: President, Jakob A. O. 
Larsen, of the University of Chicago, 
First Vice-President, T. Robert S. 
Broughton, of Bryn Mawr College, 
Second Vice-President, Ben Edwin 
Perry, of the University of Illinois; 
Secretary-Treasurer and Representa- 
tive to the Council of the American 
Classical League, Meriwether Stuart, 
of Hunter College of the City of New 
York; Editor, Phillip H. DeLacy, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Officers of the Southern Section of 
the Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South, for the year 1952, 
are as follows: President, Gladys 
Laird, of the University of Florida; 
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Vice-President, Jonah W. D. Skiles, 
of the University of Kentucky; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Arthur F. Stocker, 
of the University of Virginia. 

Members of the Public Relations 
Committee of the American Classical 
League, for 1951-52, are: Chairman, 
Mrs. Pauline Emerson Burton, of Lib- 
bey High School, Toledo, Ohio; Nel- 
lie Cronkhite, of Hollywood, Cal.; 
Sister Mary Donald, B.V.M., of Mun- 
delein College, Chicago, Ill., Margue- 
rite B. Grow, of the Hockaday 
School, Dallas, Texas; and Dorothy 
Rounds, of the Arlington (Mass. ) 
Senior High School. 

Eta Sigma Phi has announced its 
three annual contests—the seventh an- 
nual essay contest, the 1952 topic be- 
ing ‘Socrates’ Ideals of Citizenship in 
Plato’s Crito”; a Greek translation 
contest; and a Latin version contest. 
The contests are open to undergradu- 
ate students of Latin or Greek in ap- 
proved colleges in the United States 
and Canada. Money prizes will be 
awarded. Notification of desire to 
participate must be in by March 1, 
1952, and manuscripts by March 15. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Professor W. C. Korfmacher, 
Saint Louis University, St. Louis 8, 
Mo. 

Bryn Mawr College offers each year 
graduate fellowships and scholarships 
in the fields of Latin, Greek, and 
Archaeology. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. G. L. Carland, Office 
of the Dean of the Graduate School, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Rockford College is again offering 
to an entering freshman a depart- 
mental scholarship in Latin of $900 
($450 for each of two years). Can- 
didates for the scholarship must have 
had two or more years of Latin in 
high school, and will write an ex- 
amination testing particularly the stu- 
dent’s ability to read Latin. Applica- 
tions must be made by March 1, 1952. 
For further information applicants are 
requested to write to the Director of 
Admission, Rockford College, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


Application for the Delcamp Greek 
Scholarship Award ($500 towards 
work for a Master’s degree in Greek ) 
and the Semple Scholarship Grant 
($500 towards summer work at the 
American Academy in Rome) should 
be made during January. Both of 
these grants are open to persons in 
the territory of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South. 
Futher information may be obtained 
from Professor John N. Hough, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Teachers of the classics would be 


CLASSICAL 


interested’ in “A Goodly Heritage: 
Greek and Latin Authors in English 
Translation,” by B. L. Ullman and 
Walter Allen, Jr., in The Carolina 
Quarterly, 1951, Vol. 3, No. 3, pp. 
24-29. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE } 
SERVICE. BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
— to the American Classical League. 
f a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). aterial ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
— it cannot absorb losses such as 

Ss. 

Please order material at least two weeks in 
advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, effective October 1, 1951, 
please add 20c for any order of $1.50 or more. 

e address of e Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following seasonal material: 


NEW YEAR'S DAY AND JANUARY 
Mimeograph 
589. A January Program. 10¢ 
Article in The Classical Outlook 
Verbal Magic in New Year’s Greet- 
ings. January, 1941. 15¢ 


FEBRUARY PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 


. Suggestions for a Program on 
February 22. 10¢ 

588. Cicero Walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at Midnight. A 
short play in English. 15¢ 

606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 

clever program for club, assem- 

bly, “Open House,” or radio. 20¢ 


w 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mimeographs 


317. Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day 
Program. 5¢ 

422. The Making of Latin Valentines. 
15¢ 

so1. A Valentine Party by a Vergil 
Class. 10¢ 

566. The Loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets, and a 
play for them. 10¢ 

621. “Cupid and Psyche” in Living 
Pictures. 4 girls, 2 boys. 15 min- 
utes. 20¢ 

642. Cinderella. An easy Latin play- 
let in three scenes. 8 minutes. 
20¢ 
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653. Pomona: A Puppet Play. 5 pup- 
pets. Or may be given as a stage 
play. 1 girl, 4 bovs. 15 minutes. 
20¢ 

654. Persephone: A Puppet Play. 6 
puppets. Or may be given as a 
stage play. 3 girls, 3 boys. 20 
munutes. 25¢ 


VALENTINE CARDS 


M. A picture of a Roman mosaic 
showing a Cupid driving a dol- 
phin. Inside the card a Valentine 
sentiment adapted from an epi- 
gram of Martial. Colors, purple 
and gold. Envelopes to match. 
Price, 7¢ per card, 15 for $1.00. 

C. A small picture of a Pompeian 
wall painting depicting Cupids 
grinding grain. Inside the card 
a Valentine sentiment in Latin. 
Printed red. Envelopes to 
match. Price, 5¢ per card. 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following items previously announced: 


THE LATIN CLUB 

A new and enlarged (seventh) edi- 
tion of Bulletin XII, Lillian B. Law- 
ler’s The Latin Club, has just been 
published and orders are now being 
filled at 75¢ a copy. 


PINOCCHIO IN LATIN 
A limited supply of Pinoculus, a 
Latin version by Henrico Maffacini of 
Collodi’s Pinoechio. This book was 
published last vear in Italy, and is now 
in its third printing. $1.50 
LATIN WORD LISTS 
College Board Latin word lists for 
the first three years, prepared by John 
K. Colby, Phillips Academy, And- 
over, Mass. s0¢ a copy in any quan- 
tity. 
ROME AND THE ROMANS 
Mimeographs 
1. A Summary of Points to be Re- 
membered in Regard to the Gov- 
ernment of Rome in the Time of 
Cicero. 15¢ 
23. Topics for a Roman Life Exhibit. 
5¢ 
. Short Stories from Plutarch, Il- 
lustrating Certain Virtues of the 
Older Romans. 20¢ 
58. A List of Important Topics in 
Connection with Rome and the 
Romans. 10¢ 
63. Roman Dress. 25¢ 
82. A Simple Account of Legal Pro- 
cedure in a Roman Court. 10¢ 
94. Some Details about a Roman 
Banquet. 15¢ 
109. An Account of the Procedure in 
a Meeting of the Roman Senate. 
10¢ 
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110. 
114. 


116. 


411. 


414. 


. The Roman House. 


. More about the Saturnalia. 
. Where Some Famous Men Lived 


. Roman Children Were 


A Defense of Catiline. 20¢ 

A Visit to a Roman House. A 
short Latin narrative. 5¢ 
Developing Historical Bac k- 
ground. 10¢ 


. How to make a Roman Toga. 


15¢ 


. Going to Church in Rome. Ex- 


cerpts from an article on Roman 
religion. 10¢ 


. Suggestions for Teaching Roman 


Life, Character, History, and Re- 
ligion in Connection with First 
Year Latin. 25¢ 


. Rota. An old Roman game. 5¢ 
. Social Problems in Cicero’s 


Time. 15¢ 


. How the Romans Dressed. Illus- 


trated. Revised April, 1951. 25¢ 
Illustrated. 


25¢ 


. Roman Baths. Illustrated. 15¢ 
. Some Ideas Regarding Citizen- 


ship to Be Found in the Four 
Orations against Catiline. 15¢ 
10¢ 


in Rome. 10¢ 


. Ten Ancient Roman Recipes 


from Cato’s De Agri Cultura. 15¢ 


. How a Roman Spent His Day. 


10¢ 


. Cicero and His Times. 5¢ 
. A Roman Peasant’s Dinner. 


Ovid’s account (Met. VIII, 626- 
678) interpreted for students of 
domestic science. 10¢ 


. The Historical-Cultural Bac k - 


ground of High-School Latin. 


15¢ 
. A Short Bibliography on the Ro- 


mans in Britain. Revised 1950. 20¢ 
Real. 
Tableaux on Roman life for jun- 
ior high schools. 3 speaking char- 
acters, girls. 20¢ 


. A Roman Style Show. 20¢ 
. The Roman Method of Count- 


ing and the Origin of the Roman 
Numerals. 10¢ 

A Brief Description of the Mar- 
riage Ceremonies of the Romans. 
10¢ 

A Short Account of Roman Pro- 
vincial Administration in the Age 
of Augustus. 10¢ 


. The Art and Practice of Music 


among the Romans. 15¢ 


. Rome and the Modern World. 


25¢ 


. Directions for Making a Costume 


of a Roman Legionary Soldier. 


. In the Ancient Days. An assem- 


bly program. 7 scenes showing 
Roman customs. 25¢ 


. Elections and Voting among the 


Romans. 20¢ 


THE 


49. 


. History 


. Famous Stories about the 
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. A Brief Account of the Origin 


and Use of Shorthand among the 
Romans. 10¢ 


. A Short Account of the Origin 


and Value of Roman Money. 10¢ 


. References to Roman Life and 


Customs in the New Testament. 


5¢ 


. Cicero and Modern Politics. 25¢ 
. Schools of Greece and Rome. 20¢ 
. Forerunners of the Red Cross in 


the Roman Army. 10¢ 
Makes Words Live. 
Stories behind “Pyrrhic victory,” 
“Fabian policy,” etc. 20¢ 


. The Morning of the Wedding. 


A Roman fashion show for girls. 
15¢ 


. The Celts up to 58 B. C. An 


outline. 10¢ 


. Government and Politics—Then 


and Now. 15¢ 


. Cultural Periods in Ancient Italy. 


5¢ 


. Some Important Events from the 


Death of Caesar to the Death of 
Cicero. 20¢ 


51. Some Important Events from the 


Death of Cicero to the Begin- 
ning of the Principate. 15¢ 


. Parallel Chronological Table for 


the Lives of Caesar, Cicero, and 
Pompey. 15¢ 


s7. A List of Roman Consuls from 


77 B. C. to 43 B. C. 10¢ 


. A List of Historical Novels deal- 


ing with Classical Themes. Re- 
vised March, 1951. 25¢ 


Supplements 


Ro- 
mans. Sight-reading for first and 
second year classes. 10¢ 


. Important Roman Festivals. 10¢ 
. Stories about the Roman Forum. 


15¢ 


. Paragraphs in Historical Novels 


Descriptive of Features of Ro- 
man Life. 10¢ 

Features of Greek and Roman 
Life Described in a High School 
Publication. 10¢ 
Roman  Amphitheatres. 
trated. 10¢ 


Illus- 


Bulletins 


XXIV. The Writing on the Wall. 


Election posters and other graffiti 
found in Pompeii. 45¢ 


Card Gamie 


Famous Romans. A card game. An 


invaluable aid in the teaching of 
Roman legends and history. Con- 
tains 144 regulation-sized cards, 
with booklet of directions for 
playing five varieties of the game. 
May be played by two to ten 
persons. $1.00 
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Cut-out Model of a Roman Kitchen 

A cardboard reproduction. The Ro- 
man kitchen when assembled measures 
approximately 17/2” x 13” x 14”. It 
comes in a single, flat sheet, and the 
various pieces are to be cut, folded 
and glued together. Simple directions 
for assembling and coloring certain 
parts are included. $1.00 


Pictures 


The Service Bureau has many pic- 
tures (3¢ each) dealing with Rome 


and the Romans. 


A list will be sent 


on request. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Service Bureau announces the 
following new or recently revised 
mimeographs. 


129. 


448. 


666. 


667. 


668. 


669. 


670. 


671. 


672. 


673. 


674. 


Some Living Statues. Revised 
October, 1951. 20¢ 
. Practical Suggestions for the 
Caesar Teacher. Revised March, 
1951. 15¢ 


A List of Secondary Latin Text- 
books Reported by the Pub- 
lishers in Print April, 1951. 15¢ 


. Selected Bibliography on 


Word Study and General Lan- 
guage. Revised November, 1951. 
20¢ 


. Official Initiation Ceremony of 


the Junior Classical League. 15¢ 
School and Community Publi- 
city. A teacher’s manual pre- 
pared by Pauline F. Burton, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the American 
Classical League. 20¢ 

The Prize Apple; or Apples That 
Glitter Like Gold May Be 
Green. A very modern varia- 
tion on the old theme of the 
Judgment of Paris. A playlet in 
English. 3 boys and 10 girls. 20¢ 
Living Pictures from Mythology. 
May also be used for Living 
Statues. 20¢ 

A List of Publishers and Their 
Offerings of Inexpensive Trans- 
lations of Classical Authors. 20¢ 
Out of This World. A fifteen- 
minute radio skit based on the 
sixth book of the Aeneid. 25¢ 
Furianus Gets a Father. A hilar- 
ious playlet in English with some 
Latin interspersed. 35¢ 

A List of Standardized Tests Re- 
ported in Print September, 1951. 
10¢ 

Successive Steps in Comprehend- 
ing a Latin Sentence. By W. L. 
Carr. 5¢ 

Tidings of Great Joy: Christmas 
Tableaux. Four “living pictures” 
with carols and readings from the 
Latin New Testament. By Lillian 
B. Lawler. 20¢ 
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THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


LATIN as a LIVING LANGUAGE 
in a modern, teachable 


TWO-YEAR COURSE 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


REVISED 


Ullman and Henry 


Pre-eminent in the field for more than a quarter cen- 
tury, ULLMAN AND HENRY LATIN BOOKS continue 
their leadership in high-school texts. 


BOOK I—Ist year BOOK II—2nd year 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


To help more boys and girls 
get more out of Latin 


the SCOTT-HORN-GUMMERE 


USING LATIN 1 


Attainment Tests for Book 1 
USING LATIN 2 
Attainment Tests for Book 2 


Write the office nearest you for free exami- 
nation materials. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 


AND COMPANY 
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New York e Chicago e Dallas 
Atlanta e San Francisco 


Chicago 11 Pasadena 2 
Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 
Dallas 1 New York 10 


INTRODUCTION TO LATIN 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT FOR COLLEGES 
By EUGENE W. MILLER, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Classics 


University of Pittsburgh 


Privately published by photo-offset printing from Vari-typed composition in May, 1951. 

Adopted for use in Fall, 1951, classes by 26 colleges and universities. 

A text developed from classroom experience—used in mimeographed form with college classes for 
five years before it was published. 

Emphasis on the reading of continuous Latin—no isolated Latin sentences after Lesson VII— con- 


tinuous Latin selections, beginning with Lesson IX, including Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles, 
and selections from Eutropius, Nepos, Phaedrus, and Gellius. 


Designed to cover the work of the first year in college. 

Functional in approach—in so far es possible, paradigms, syntax, and vocabulary are incidental to 
their occurrence in the reading selections. 

Complete appendix, Latin-English vocabulary, English-Latin vocabulary, and index. 

xxi, 357 pages 5% x 8% inches 

Durable Cloth Binding $3.00, net 


An examination copy will be sent by the author upon request. Please address: 


EUGENE W. MILLER 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
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FILM-STRIPS ON GREEK LIFE 


(From Ancient Vase-Paintings) 


Everyday Life 

The Wedding 

Death 

and 4b. Country Life 
. Festivals 
. Games and Music 
1 Gods 
11. Heracles 
Also, Other Subjects 


Titles in French and English 


Price, 10 English shillings each, from 


MLLE. PLAUT 
SAINTE PIENCE 
MANCHE, FRANCE 


Renaissance Of Latin 


“Responde Mihi” 


presents FOUR filmstrips for FUN reading by BESSIE S. 
RATHBUN of Omaha, Nebraska 


No. 1 Six stories for 2nd semester reading, includ- 
ing GOLDILOCKS & THREE BEARS 


No. 2. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD (play) and THE 
GOLDEN FISH, for 2nd or 3rd semester 


No. 3. THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN and THE FOUR 
MUSICIANS, for 3rd semester 


No. 4 FERDINAND and THE FOX AND THE WOLF, 
for 3rd or 4th semester 


Postpaid by first class mail 
at $2.00 each 


Richard H. Walker 


8 Masterton Road 
Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


“Death makes no conquest of this conqueror 


For now he lives in fame though not in life.’ 


CAESAR’'S 
GALLIC CAMPAIGNS 


A new version of “Commentaries” with introduction 
and notes by 


Lt. Col. S. G. BRADY 


The Commentaries of Caesar, “the most famous 
military book in the world,” takes on immedi- 
acy and new meaning in this sprightly-march- 
ing English rendition prepared by a modern 
soldier for modern teachers and students. 
“Colonel Brady’s ability to give a soldier’s 
interpretation of a soldier’s story removes 
the consciously antiquarian and sometimes 


MILITARY SERVICE 
TELEGRAPH PRESS BUILDING 


PUBLISHING 


quaint flavor that creeps into more scholarly 
interpretations of Caesar’s writing.”—The 
Classical Journal 
Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns by Lt. Col. S. G. 
Brady belongs on the reading list of teachers 
and students of both Latin and Ancient His- 
tory. $2.50 


Write for your copy today 


COMPANY 


HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


